THE QUESTION OF CULTURE
compelled to use English, the fully developed language,
with a stiffening, not only of Scots words, but of
German. His literary Scots, despite its power and
ingenuity, was insufficient for any purpose larger than
the expression of fairly simple emotions. No man,
out of dictionaries and his own virtue, can make a
whole language. A language requires communal
effort. And when Mr Grieve was impelled to present
ideas instead of images, to argue rather than to sing,
to describe not a tree but a concept, he had to write
in English. But, like Dunbar, he pirated ripe words
from other tongues, and stuck them in wherever they
might do good. And that, I think, is a very sensible
and laudable device. For in any language there is a
kind of metabolism, and so a hunger for food. Certain
words and expressions are worn out, and disappear;
and to keep the body plump and strong it needs new
nourishment. At the rime of its greatest achievements
English was pirating right and left, and inventing in
the middle. But for the last thirty or forty years
English appears to have been on a diet. It has either
been slimming or rationalizing, A few engineering
technicalities have been added to our colloquial
vocabulary, with a handful of psychological and
medical terms, and some convenient euphemisms for
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